Prt* i\UV- The Pardons 


T HE PARDONS issued yesterday by Presi- 
dent Bush to Reagan administration De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger and 
• five other former executive branch officials in- 
l' volved in the Iran-contra affair have two sides. 
! The first has to do with their effect on the six as 
« individuals — the penalties lifted, trials and possi- 
r. ble future penalties averted and so forth. That’s 
- the least of it, from our standpoint — you can 
make an argument for pardons on any number of 
familiar grounds. The second involves a judgment 
: that the president sought to deliver on the 
' Iran-contra affair generally — not the original acts 
t„ themselves but the extensive subsequent efforts 
to coyer them up and the investigation of the 
v coverup. That’s where the president went 
wrong. 

Mr. Bush characterized “the prosecutions of 
-' the individuals I am pardoning” as part of a 
\ “profoundly troubling development in the political 
and legal climate of our country: the criminaliza- 
tion of policy differences.” This is a distortion, 
v The issue was not the policy differences. It was 
in every case withholding, mainly from Congress, 
some part of the truth about what the executive 
branch had been up to. The system of govern- 
ment in this country depends on the telling of 
such truth, the accountability of the executive to 
Congress. That is the issue the president in his 
statement yesterday ignored and sought to ob- 
scure. 

Of the six officials the president pardoned, four 
c had already been convicted. Two were senior 
intelligence officers; the others were former 
- national security adviser Robert McFarlane and 
’ former assistant secretary of state Elliott 
Abrams. Little was lost in granting them par- 
r, dons. The facts had been pretty well established 
; in all their cases. The fifth case involved another 
intelligence officer who had yet to be tried; still 


no great loss. The sixth pardon went to Mr. 
Weinberger. 

He too had not yet been tried, but the most 
important count against him — that he had with- 
held important notes from Senate investigators 
at the height of the congressional Iran-contra 
investigation — was thrown out earlier this month 
on statute-of-limitations grounds. The prosecutor 
at that point might well have decided to drop the 
four remaining counts on his own; a conviction 
wouldn’t have stood for as much. The president 
said that the notes would be made public, and the 
prosecutor will have the chance to characterize 
Mr. Weinberger’s behavior in his final report. 
The former secretary has indeed had the distin- 
guished career the president yesterday said he 
has had. And his strong opposition to the arms- 
deal enterprise made his ending up as a star 
defendant in the waning days of the prosecution, 
when others had been let go and he himself had 
been offered the chance to plead to a misdemean- 
or in return for testimony about others, at least a 
little uncomfortable. 

So here too you could say a pardon did no 
particular harm — and the frustrated independent 
counsel Lawrence Walsh did his own record in 
this lengthy case an injustice in saying the par- 
dons stood for the proposition that the well-con- 
nected go free. Mr. Bush was right that these 
were not venal acts, and that all six of those he 
pardoned for acts in the line of what they 
perceived as duty have paid a price, if only in 
terms of interrupted lives and legal fees. The 
unpardonable aspect of what happened yesterday 
was that Mr. Bush couldn’t bring himself to say 
at the same time that what they did or were 
accused of doing was wrong. The pardons matter 
less than the self-serving, see-no-evil gloss put on 
them. 



